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Preventing  Eye  Troubles  in  Babies 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
continued  during  1930  to  stress  the  importance  of  pre- 
vention of  eye  trouble  in  babies  through  prenatal  and  post- 
natal preventive  practices. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

As  reported  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  incidence  of  new  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is  9.'".  per  cent,  a 
slight  reduction  from  last  year. 

From  a questionnaire  study  made  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conservation  of  Vision  of  the  Conference  of 
State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North  America, 
in  co-operation  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  a report  on  prevention  of  blindness  in  newborn 
babies  has  been  compiled.  This  report,  which  was  presented 
before  the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  June  18  to  20,  1930,  summarizes 
laws,  regulations  and  practices  of  state  and  provincial  health 
authorities,  departments  of  obstetrics  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  maternity  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  study  indicates  that  the  use 
of  a prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth  is  required  by 
law  or  by  regulation  of  the  health  department  in  53  of  the 
61  states,  territories  and  provinces.  Prophylactic  solutions 
are  supplied  to  both  physicians  and  midwives  in  32  of  the  61 
states  and  provinces,  to  physicians  only  in  1 1 and  to  mid- 
wives only  in  four.  There  are  now  only  five  states  and  prov- 
inces which  have  no  laws  or  regulations  making  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  reportable  to  health  authorities 
(local,  state,  or  both).  However,  reporting  is  not  generally 
considered  100  per  cent  complete.  Unless  reporting  becomes 
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more  nearly  complete  and  health  departments  are  given 
sufficient  support  (both  financial  and  moral)  to  enable  them 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  investigating  cases  and 
securing  treatment,  progress  in  wiping  out  this  unnecessary 
form  of  blindness  will  be  delayed. 

Syphilis 

7'he  National  Society  co-operated  with  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  .Association  in  participating  in  the  venereal 
disease  program  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Institute  at  Fort 
\\'orth,  Texas,  at  which  a paper  was  given  by  the  medical 
director  on  “ Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea  as  Causes  of  Blindness.” 
This  report  was  reprinted  and  distributed  widely  to  public 
health  and  welfare  groups.  .A  joint  medical  exhibit  on 
Venereal  Disease  and  Prevention  of  Blindness,  collected  and 
executed  in  co-operation  with  the  .American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  w'as  presented  at  several  state  medical  societies 
during  the  year. 

Blindness  Due  to  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

in  New  Admissions  to  United  States  Schools  for  the  Blind 
R5  Year  Decrease 


(90r  1908'U  1913-ir  t918'22  19X8*50 
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Caring  for  the  Eyes  of  Preschool  Children 

Behavior  clinics  for  the  young  child  have  found  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  so-called  problem  child  to  be 
caused  by  an  unsuspected  physical  defect.  It  is  in  an  effort 
to  obviate  such  strains  on  emotional  stability  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  physical  health  of  the  child  that  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  placed  a special 
emphasis  on  the  detection  and  prevention  of  eye  defects 
during  the  formative  preschool  years.  The  publication  last 
year  of  the  study  of  the  “Eyes  of  Preschool  Children”  re- 
sulted in  a wide  demand  for  that  information,  and  un- 
doubtedly has  been  of  some  influence  in  establishing  the  fact 
that  it  is  easily  possible  to  test  the  eyes  of  young  children. 

Demonstrations  of  Preschool  Eye  Testing 

The  increasing  demand  for  sight  testing  material  and 
methods,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
diverse  agencies,  continues  to  prove  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  the  Society’s  work.  The  National  Society  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  make  suggestions  regarding  a lighting  apparatus 
to  provide  proper  lighting  on  the  eye  testing  chart  which, 
because  of  their  practicability,  have  been  incorporated  by  a 
leading  manufacturer.  During  the  past  year,  99  demonstra- 
tions of  eye  testing  for  preschool  children  were  conducted  by 
the  director  of  nursing  activities,  in  71  cities  and  10  states. 
In  addition,  materials  and  methods  of  preschool  eye  testing 
were  demonstrated  by  the  staff  associate  before  the  Mexican 
Congress  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Mexico  City,  Novem- 
ber 1 to  5,  1930,  before  many  United  States,  Central  and 
South  American  ophthalmologists.  The  National  Society 
carried  on  its  policy  of  co-operating  with  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  T’eachers,  the  Children’s  Welfare 
Federation  and  the  American  Child  Health  Association  in 
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their  campaigns  for  the  health  of  the  preschool  children. 
'I'here  is  convincing  evidence  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
demonstrations  in  various  communities,  they  are  on  their 
own  initiative  establishing  preschool  eye  clinics,  or  conduct- 
ing vision  testing  in  preschool  kindergartens. 

Routine  vision  testing  of  preschool  children  was  the  subject 
of  two  addresses  given  by  the  director  of  nursing  activities 
before  the  1930  .Annual  Conference  of  the  Society,  as  well 
as  the  theme  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Searchlight, 
Child  Health  Bulletin  and  the  convention  number  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Magazitie  for  May,  1930. 


Preschool  Eye  Inspection 
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Conserving  the  Sight  of  School  Children 

The  increasing  requests  for  materials  and  information 
have  tended  to  place  a greater  emphasis  than  ever 
on  the  work  of  conserving  the  sight  of  school  children. 

Sight-Saving  Class  Work 

That  the  problem  of  sight-saving  classes  has  taken  on 
increasing  importance  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
managing  director  of  the  National  Society  had  an  opportunity 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society 
in  presenting  jointly  with  an  eminent  ophthalmologist  the 
problem  of  sight-saving  classes  before  one  of  its  meetings. 
After  publication  of  the  article  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Ophthalmology,  .1,000  copies  were  distributed  among  the 
most  prominent  ophthalmologists  in  the  United  States  and 
some  foreign  countries. 

The  number  of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  Llnited  States 
has  grown  from  3S0  to  366  in  the  past  year. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Society  does  not 
engage  in  case  work  of  any  kind,  it  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  a central  source  of  information  when  inquiries  were  made 
for  43  children  from  diflerent  localities  who  needed  the  facili- 
ties of  sight-saving  classes.  In  cases  where  a sight-saving 
class  was  available,  the  National  Society  referred  the  child 
there;  in  cases  where  there  were  no  sight-saving  classes,  the 
Society  sent  materials  and  instructions  to  the  mother  and 
the  teacher  of  the  child. 

Teacher  Training 

A schedule  for  scoring  sight-saving  classes,  prepared  by  the 
National  Society,  was  sent  to  various  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers with  a view  to  building  up  a set  of  standards  embodying 
the  various  objectives  of  the  sight-saving  classes.  In  the 
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interest  of  extension  of  sight-saving  classes,  the  Society  co- 
operated and  assisted  in  giving  summer  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Columbia  University,  New 
'i’ork  City,  and  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

White  House  Conference 

■As  part  of  its  White  House  Conference  ]iroject,  the  Society 
compiled  information  and  statistics  on  existing  legislation 
providing  special  classes  tor  conserving  the  sight  of  school 
children  and  offering  financial  aid  for  their  maintenance. 
A special  report  was  given  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Special 
Classes  for  Education  of  the  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing 
Children,  on  all  phases  of  sight-saving  classes — growth, 
health  of  the  pupil,  methods  of  administration,  supervising, 
teacher  training  and  vocational  guidance. 


Sight-Saving  Classes  in  the  United  States 
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Conserving  the  Sight  of  the  Worker 

“T-T  that  have  you  experienced  or  observed  in  the  last 

VV  year  that  is  new,  important  and  effective  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eyes  of  industrial  workers?”  was  a question 
addressed  by  the  National  Society  to  100  leading  safety  en- 
gineers and  others  interested  in  industrial  eye  protection. 

The  answers  indicate  that  considerable  progress  was  made 
during  the  year  in  that  direction.  'I'he  success  of  the  manda- 
tory rule  concerning  wearing  of  goggles  on  specified  forms  of 
work  as  a means  of  reducing  injury  of  the  eyes  stands  out 
most  prominently  in  the  replies.  Another  important  de- 
velopment of  the  year  was  the  progress  toward  standardi- 
zation of  design  and  general  manufacture  of  goggles  through 
a Committee  of  the  Federal  Specifications  Board  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  National  Society  has  continued  its  policy  of  co-oper- 
ating with  organizations  in  the  industrial  field  in  providing 
talks,  articles,  exhibits,  and  in  other  ways.  Among  the  or- 
ganizations with  which  the  Society  has  had  occasion  to  co- 
operate in  its  industrial  sight-saving  program  during  the 
past  year  were  the  All-Ohio  Safety  Congress,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engi- 
neers (Metropolitan  Chapter),  the  National  Safety  Council, 
New  York  University,  the  Queens  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a number  of  the  larger  individual  industrial  corporations. 

“Eyes  Saved  in  Industry,”*  a study  of  the  experience  of 
583  plants,  which  was  undertaken  jointly  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  was  completed  and  published  during  1930. 
'I'he  report  has  attracted  nation-wide  attention  and  comment 

* Individual  copies  of  this  report  are  sold  at  cost  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  at  J.15  the  copy;  in  quantities  of  100  to  1,000,  at 
$.12  the  copy;  and  for  1,000  or  more,  at  $.10  the  copy. 
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in  both  the  daily  press  and  the  technical  and  industrial  press. 
Some  2500  copies  of  this  report  have  been  distributed  among 
safety  engineers,  industrial  executives,  casualty  insurance 
companies  and  others  directly  concerned  with  industrial 
safety. 

The  formulation  of  a “Program  for  100  Per  Cent  Protec- 
tion in  Industry”  has  been  begun.  This,  when  it  has  been 
completed,  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a self-appraisal 
for  safety  engineers  and  other  executives  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  vision  in  industry.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Society  and  of  numerous  safety  engineers  consulted 
in  the  matter  that  such  a program  intelligently  and  con- 
scientiously applied  to  even  the  unusually  hazardous  in- 
dustries will  help  considerably  to  eliminate  industrial  eye 
accidents,  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  blindness. 

The  new  film,  “Preventing  Blindness  and  Saving  Sight,” 
is  devoted  in  part  to  showing  eye  hazards  in  industry  and 
indicates  some  of  the  safeguards  necessary  for  preventing 
accidents. 


Injuries 

Compensation 


Industrial  Accidents  in  One  State* 


EYES 


ARMS  LEGS 

i 

71  80  U5  200  520 

$201,000  $219,000  $296,000  $.171,000  $940,000 


* Statistics  for  1930  from  Pennsylvania,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  American 
Optical  Company. 
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Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 

I 'I'  HAS  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  encourage  and  participate 
co-operatively  in  the  field  of  research  into  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Among  the  major  causes  are  glaucoma  and  tra- 
choma, both  of  which,  it  is  felt,  can  be  appreciably  reduced. 

Glaucoma 

Continuing  the  work  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  on  the  effect  of  adequate  social  ser- 
vice follow-up  in  connection  with  glaucoma  patients,  the 
1930  report  indicates  that  the  number  of  glaucoma  cases 
now  registered  is  perhaps  greater  than  ever  registered  in  any 
glaucoma  clinic.  During  the  year  a special  concise  pam- 
phlet on  glaucoma,  entitled  “Information  for  the  Patient,” 
has  been  circulated  with  a view  to  testing  its  usefulness 
among  patients  at  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Clinic  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  the  Eye  Service  of  the  Mid-Town 
Hospital,  Service  Number  4 of  the  New  Aork  Eye  and  E.ar 
Infirmary,  and  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  of  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital.  There  has  been  also  a continual  demand 
for  the  Society’s  special  pamphlet  on  glaucoma  prepared  by 
the  professor  of  ophthalmology  of  Harvard  University 
Medical  School. 

Trachoma 

T'he  grantingof  $250,000  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  per- 
mits Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  to  undertake  study 
of  the  etiology  and  control  of  trachoma.  It  is  felt  that  once 
the  real  cause  of  trachoma  is  definitely  established,  it  will  be 
possible  to  wipe  out  a great  cause  of  blindness  which  affects 
almost  every  country  in  the  world.  T he  National  Society 
is  called  into  consultation  with  those  working  on  the  tra- 
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choma  problem,  and  there  is  a constant  demand  for  its 
literature.  The  new  motion  picture  film,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Society,  deals  very  specifically 
with  trachoma,  showing  some  cases  and  indicating  how  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  combating  it  with  the 
aid  of  public  health  nurses  for  rural  districts. 

Medical  Social  Eye  Work 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  a committee 
of  national  medical  social  eye  workers  was  formed,  for  which 
the  National  Society  is  acting  as  secretariat  in  editing  a 
semi-annual  bulletin  of  information  and  exchange  of  ideas. 
During  the  year,  through  the  auspices  of  the  medical  social 
service  section  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  and 
the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics,  a committee  on  develop- 
ment of  social  service  in  eye  clinics  was  formed.  This  com- 
mittee, of  which  several  staff  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety are  members,  arranged  a series  of  study  conferences  on 
eye  diseases  and  defects  of  especial  interest  to  medical  so- 
cial eye  workers. 


U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Trachoma  Nurse 
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Public  Education 

PKRHAI^S  the  most  definite  proof  of  the  growing  public 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  is  shown  in  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  requests  from  various  sources  for  conferences, 
talks,  publications  and  materials. 

Publications 

Approximately  half  a million  of  the  Society  s publications 
have  been  distributed  during  the  past  year.  In  addition, 
24,813  letters  were  sent  answering  inquiries  and  following  up 
contacts.  Almost  32,000  was  received  in  payment  of  pub- 
lications sold  in  quantities  at  cost.  The  vision  testing  charts 
published  by  the  National  Society  and  sold  at  cost  are  in 
continual  demand. 

Exhibits 

Requests  for  exhibition  material  and  graphic  demon- 
strations of  sight  conservation  have  come  from  many  quar- 
ters. The  National  Society  has  sent  forty-seven  sets  of  ma- 
terial for  exhibits  in  co-operating  with  the  health  programs 
of  schools  and  colleges,  associations  for  the  blind,  health 
demonstrations  of  tuberculosis  associations  and  to  two  de- 
partments of  labor.  One  set  of  charts  has  been  sent  to  the 
Near  East  College  .Association  for  a health  education  pro- 
gram in  Syria,  and  another  set  of  material  is  in  use  in  health 
education  courses  given  by  the  Tuberculosis  .Association 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  where  it  will  reach  more  than  6,000 
teachers.  In  addition  eight  formal  exhibits  were  loaned  to 
be  shown  at  various  local  fairs  and  public  health  meetings. 

Lectures 

Staff  members  have  been  in  twenty-one  states,  and  have 
spoken  in  101  cities.  In  addition  to  eleven  radio  talks  given, 
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which  were  heard  hy  countless  people,  almost  14,000  people 
were  reached  in  214  talks  given  throughout  the  year. 

Films 

With  the  co-operation  and  supervision  of  staff  members 
of  the  National  Society,  a motion  picture  illustrating  the 
many  phases  of  sight  preservation  was  produced  by  Eastman 
Teaching  F'ilms  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “Preventing 
Blindness  and  Saving  Sight’’  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
early  care,  of  protection  in  industrial  hazards  and  of  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  trachoma.  The  other  films  which 
the  National  Society  has  been  using  were  shown  during  the 
year  1930  twenty  times  before  public  health  administrators 
and  nurses,  high  school  students,  sight-saving  class  groups, 
and  various  other  groups  interested  in  prevention  of 
blindness. 

Publicity 

The  National  Society  continued  as  in  the  past  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  best  known  means  of  eliminating  the 
principal  causes  of  blindness  and  of  saving  sight.  That  such 
service  is  fulfilling  a need  is  evidenced  by  the  results.  In  the 
case  of  one  release  alone,  it  was  indicated  by  the  limited 
means  there  is  for  checking,  that  663  newspapers  in  450 
cities,  in  44  states  and  four  foreign  countries  published  the 
story  or  editorials  on  the  facts. 
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Co-operation  with  Other  Agencies 

IN  glancing  through  this  report,  the  reader  cannot  help 
observing  on  almost  every  page  the  word  co-operation, 
for  it  has  been  a matter  of  policy  with  the  National  Society 
always  to  co-operate  closely  with  any  agency  interested  in 
any  aspect  of  saving  sight  and  preventing  blindness.  It 
realizes  more  than  ever  that  it  can  function  completely  only 
when  it  is  working  with  all  agencies  in  society-  health, 
educational,  welfare  or  industrial. 

As  usual,  at  its  annual  conference  the  National  Society 
co-operated  with  other  agencies  having  common  interests. 
At  the  1930  conference  it  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  New  lork  City  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  sight-saving  class  supervisors  and 
teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  major  projects  of  the  year  were,  in  fact,  co-operative 
efforts  with  medical  organizations,  industrial  groups,  illumi- 
nating engineering  societies,  and  educational  groups. 

d'he  National  Society  during  1930  continued  its  co-opera- 
tion with  the  International  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  which  was  formed  late  in  1929,  with  Dr.  Park 
Lewis,  vice-president  of  the  American  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  as  vice-president,  and  the 
managing  director  of  the  .American  National  Society  as 
United  States  correspondent.  .At  its  first  annual  meeting 
members  from  various  countries  all  over  the  world  collected, 
presenting  aspects  of  diverse  interest.  .All  indications  are  for 
a growing  and  increasingly  useful  international  organization, 
spreading  its  interest  to  the  farthermost  points  ol  the  world. 
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Plans  for  the  Future 


To  have  considered  the  present  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  prac- 
tically to  be  familiar  with  its  plans  for  the  future.  As  may 
be  observed,  the  National  Society  carries  on  a continued 
campaign,  undertaking  such  new  projects  as  promise  to  re- 
duce blindness  and  visual  handicaps. 

As  1930  was  closing,  a proposed  project  for  research  in  the 
field  of  reading  in  relation  to  the  eye  load  was  being  consid- 
ered by  the  National  Society,  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  a professor  of  education.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

In  addition,  plans  were  made  to  work  on  a standard  classi- 
fication of  causes  of  blindness.  I’he  National  Society  plans 
to  assist  in  the  working  out  of  schemes  for  the  simplification 
of  classification.  It  feels  that  this  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  attaining  comparable  statistics  from  various  states. 

Following  up  its  plans  for  developing  medical  social  eye 
work,  the  National  Society  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
undertaking  the  training  of  several  workers  in  eye  social 
work  through  co-operation  with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  order  that  these  specially  trained  eye 
workers  may  institute  in  various  eye  clinics  what  is  con- 
sidered the  best  medical  social  eye  work  practice. 

An  eighty  page  quarterly.  The  Sight-Saving  Review*  with 
a subscription  price  of  ?3.00  a year,  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  state  and  local  prevention  of  blindness  workers, 
educators,  illuminating  engineers,  school  physicians  and 
nurses,  safety  engineers,  public  health  administrators,  in- 
dustrial physicians  and  nurses,  sight-saving  class  teachers 
and  supervisors,  ophthalmologists,  and  anyone  interested 
in  the  sociologic  aspects  of  saving  sight. 

* Sample  copies  of  the  first  issue,  March,  1931,  are  available  upon  request. 
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Financial  Statement 

Receipts 

For  the  General  Budget 

Memberships $22,350.52 

Donations 116,189.31^ 

Income  from  Invested  Funds  ...  . . 5,849.1/ 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances 949.28 

■Sale  of  Publications 1,873.76 

Subscriptions  to  Sight  Saving  Review  . . 33.00 

Returns — Service,  Travel  1,113.07 


Total  Receipts  for  General  Budget $148,358.11 

Special  Receipts 

Life  Memberships $500.00 

Legacies  13,000.00 

Special  Gifts 550.00 

Total  Special  Receipts 14,050.00 


Total  Receipts  for  1930  $162,408.11 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1929  64,873.66 


$227,281.77 


Audit 

The  Executive  Committee  requires  a semi-annual  audit  of  its 
books.  P'or  the  year  ending  December  31,  1930,  this  complete 
audit  was  made  by  Frederick  Fischer,  Jr.,  a copy  of  which  will  be 
sent,  upon  request,  to  any  one  wishing  to  make  a further  examina- 
tion of  the  Society’s  financial  operations. 
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Budget  Disbursements  by  Projects 

Preventing  Eye  Troubles  in  Babies  (Ophthalmia 

Neonatorum;  Syphilitic  Infections,  etc.)  .JI5, 332.91 


Caring  for  Eyes  of  Preschool  Children  . . . 15,543.72 

Conserving  the  Sight  of  School  Children  . . 39,463.32 

Work  .Among  School  Children  . .?7,279.45 

Sight  Saving  Classes  ....  14,920.50 
Teacher  Training  and  Placement  . 9,009.10 
White  House  Conference  . . . 8,254.27 

Conserving  the  Sight  of  the  Worker  . . . 9,823.13 

Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  . . . 3,619.32 

Trachoma 3,640.12 

Glaucoma 4,293.34 

Medical  Social  Work  in  Eye  Clinics  ....  4,664.96 

Public  Education  (Publications;  E.\hibits;  Lec- 
tures; Educational  Film) 20,551.09 

Co-operative  Projects  with  Other  Agencies  . . 8,697.49 

International  .Activities  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness   2,785.30 

Membership  (Cultivation;  Education;  Fixten- 

sion) 20,390.28 


Total  Disbursements  for  General  Budget  Year  1930  J148, 804.98* 

Investments  during  1930  45,000.00 


Total  Disbursements  for  1930  fl93, 804.98 

Cash  on  hand  as  of  December  31,  1930  33,476.79f 

(For  the  General  Budget) 


f 227,28 1.77 


* This  sum  of  f 148,H04.98  was  regularly  budgeted  in  monthly  instalments  to  the 
Managing  Director  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  was  expended  solely  for 
items  appearing  in  the  .Annual  and  Monthly  Budgets.  .All  expenditures  are  made 
on  a modern  annual  and  monthly  budget  system.  The  Managing  Director  is 
required  by  the  Elxecutive  Committee  to  submit  a detailed  statement  of  proposed 
expenditures  and  to  account  carefully  for  expenditures  made  under  budget  limita- 
tions. Proper  vouchers  are  on  file  for  every  expenditure. 

t The  pressing  demands  upon  the  Society  for  its  various  national  services  require 
that  there  shall  be  maintained  a balance  sufficient  to  meet  regular  and  special 
expenses  for  a number  of  months  in  advance.  The  major  portion  of  the  balance 
given  above,  $33,476.79  on  hand  December  31,  1930,  was  carried  over  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  this  way  the  Society  endeavors  to  safeguard  its  work  each  year  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  .August  and  September,  as  well  as  in  times  of  financial  stress, 
such  as  the  present,  when  contributions  from  members  and  donors  are  necessarily 
small  and  demands  for  services  are  large. 
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Reserve  Fund 

(Restricted  and  Unrestricted) 

There  is  a Reserve  Fund,  Restricted  and  Unrestricted,  amount- 
ing to  77,01 3. 12,  and  made  up  of  Legacies,  Trust  Fund,  Lite 
Memberships,  Special  Gifts,  etc.,  as  follows: 


Legacies 

N(itH€  Address  Atnoiiyit 

1922.  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  McClanahan,  Omaha, 

Nebraska J200.00 

1926.  Mr.  Louis  S.  Stroock,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . 250.00 

1927.  Mr.  Solomon  .^.  Fatman,  New  York, 

N.  Y 2,000.00 

19'’7.  Mrs.  Marion  L.  .Alexander,  Port  Chester, 

N.  Y 500.00 

1928.  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Brundrett,  New  York,  N.Y.  1,000.00 


1929.  Mr.  Harry  C.  Brownell,  Westport,  Conn.  15,515.00 
“In  Memory  of  My  Dear  Wife,  Sarah  S. 

Brownell.” 

1929.  Mr.  Morris  Schinasi,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . 10,000.00 

1930.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Walker  Peters,  New  York, 


N.  Y 10,000.00 

1930.  Mrs.  Margaret  I'h  Schwind,  Montclair, 

N,  y 500.00 

1930.  Mrs.  Emma  Allyce  Hartley,  New  York, 

N.  Y 500.00 

1930.  Mr.  George  C.  Heilner,  New  York,  N.  Y.  2,000.00 


Total  $42,465.00 

Trust  Fund 

1929.  Mrs.  Mary  Eva  Whipjile,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois   .$3,000.00 

(The  Walter  W.  and  .Mary  Eva  Whipple 
Fund)  “ Income  to  be  used  tor  its 
corporate  purposes  in  the  United 
States.”  Total  $3,000.00 


Life  Memberships 

1923.  Miss  Juliana  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

1929.  “.A  Friend,”  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 

shire   

“To  be  used  for  Research  W’ork.” 

1930.  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Bole,  Cleveland, Ohio. 
1930.  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  New  A’ork, 

N.  Y 

1930.  Mrs.  Louise  King  Recktord,  New  A’ork, 
N.  Y.  . 


$100.00 

1,500.00 

200.00 

200.00 

100.00 

$2,100.00 


Total 


Speciol  Gifts 


1924. 

Mrs.  William  John  Fitzgerald,  New  York 

and 

N.  Y ; 

$6,5()().0() 

(To  be  used  for  the  Care  of  the  Eyes 

1925. 

of  Preschool  Children  in  New  York 
City.) 

1929. 

Mrs.  F'..  H.  Harriman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
“A  Benedictory  Gift.’’ 

1,0(10.00 

1929. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Barber  Southampton, 

L.  L,  N.  Y 

(For  Special  Research  and  Educational 
Work) 

500.00 

1930. 

“A  Friend,”  Washington,  U.  C.  . . 

(To  be  used  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness in  Newborn  Babies) 

Total 

500.00 

Memorial  Gift 

1930. 

Estate  of  Sigmund  Bendit  .... 
“In  Memory  of  Sigmund  Bendit” 

Total 

$50.00 

Memoriol  Funds* 

1930.  “In  Memory  of  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler’’  $25,000.00 
(One  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of  the 
Society.) 

1930.  " In  Memory  of  William  Howard  Taft ’’  .10,000.00 


(Honorary  President  from  1915  to  time 
of  his  death  in  1929.) 

Total  $35,000.00 


Total  of  Legacies,  Trust  Fund,  Life 
Memberships,  Special  Gifts,  Memorial 
Gift  and  Memorial  Funds  $91,115.00 

.'Additional  Invested  Funds— Income 
from  which  is  used  tor  current  bud- 
get expenses 85,898.12 

Total  Restricted  and  Unrestricted  Fund  . $177,013.12 


* These  Memorial  Funds  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Society  in  an  effort  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  two  great  leaders.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  other  friends 
will  wish  to  add  their  gifts,  thereby  increasing  these  funds,  the  income  from  which  is 
used  to  continue  the  work  so  well  begun  -Preventing  Blindness  and  Conserving  Sight. 
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Form  of  Bequest 

1 give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  a corporation  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
Dollars  for  its  corporate  purposes. 


*1- 


